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The Functions of Testing ^ Testing of knowledge and skills can follow 
mar^ procedures and serve many functions* In a foreign language program* 
however* testing takes on an even greater importance with relationship to 
teaching than it does in other disciplines* In language teaching these two 
activities sometimes merge to the point of indistinguishability* because the 
very nature of audio-lingual teaching requires such a great amount of feedback 
reinforcement* and verification* Just as procedures msrge^ so do functions 
and results* For instance, at what point dees a test begin to serve as (1) 
a measure of the predictability of language aptitude* as (2) a measure of 
the achievement of practiced skills, as (3) a diagnostic tool, or as (4) a 
teaching tool? 

Aptitude * An early application of testing would be to determine, if 

possible, the student's level of language aptitude * This type of test gets 

deeply involved with linguistics, psychology, perception, imitative ability, 

cognition* and retention. The foreign language teacher is not a>qpected to 

prepare this kind of tost* The combined complexities of all these matters 

get too involved for us to deal with at length in this handbook or, for 

that matter, to be completely studied in depth by the average teacher* 

Suffice to mention that tests measuring predictability of language aptitude 
1 

are available, **• 



■‘■John B* Carroll and Stantly M, Sapon, Modem Language Aptitude Test . 
Fom A (New York: The Psychological Corporation , 1958, 1959 ) • 

Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery (New Yorks Har court, Brace & 
World, Inc*) 
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/Achievement * One of the most common functions that tests can serve is 
in measuring the achievement of oreviously^practlced skills * Ke^ e testing 
becomes Immediately meshed idth teaching, because in procedure it involves 
another repetition or practice session in spoken or wlttejs forms* This 
type of test is thus establishing for the teacher another exan5>le of the 
student*s performance and serving the overlapping pm'pos^j of a teaching tool 
for additional practice* 

Diagnostic * There remain two other major test types mentioned above, 
which play a great part in the ongoing teaching activities of a foreign 
language program* These are the test as a diagnostic tool and the test as 
a teaching tool * It would seem at first glance that the test as a diagnostic 
tool would be the same as testing for the predictability of language aptitude 
This is not so, because the diagnostic test serves a continuing every day 
function and is helpful to the teacher throughout the program* What is 
meant here is that the teacher can diagnose, by the results of the test, 
what it is that might be going wrong either with his teaching or with 
certain inadequacies of the teaching materials* In so diagnosing a specific 
problem with wiiich the class may be wrestling, the teacher can place more 
cn5)hasis on the illumination of that problem, then proceed again In a 
regular way* Another diagnosis, which can be made, might well be one of 
an individual student *s difficulty* In this case, of course, the teacher 
should then assign extra study, laboratoxy drill, or give individualized 
attention* The diagnostic test, therefore, also overlaps into the area 
of the test as a teaching tool* 

Teaching Tests * The tests which serve more pxjtrely as teaching tools * 
however, are the ones that challenge the students to learn by analogy and 
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discovery and lead them to try to understand new items as the test proceeds* 
These tests check not- only what ti^e student has learned, but also test his 
ability as a contlntdng language learner* They help the teacher discover 
if the student is learning how to learn* Some items of this type In each 
test are often the inost helpful to the student and teacher alike in the 
daily ongoing function of the foreign language probram* 

Collateral Problems and BenefiU * It is important to remember that good 
testing alviays acco^i^lishes many things* Classroom tests are xised to provide 
a basis for assigning grades, to compare pupils, to motivate learning, to 
direct learning, and to help improve the instructional process iiirough 
measures of pupil growth* Classroom tests also provide pi^ils t^th their 
best source of information about instructional objectives and their best 
"feedback** concerning how well they have learned what they have been taught* 
If the tests represent faithfully the major course objectives, preparing for 
the tests and reviewing the tests after they have been administered will 
reinforce the other teaching that has been done* 

Among other benefits, testing verifies the evaluation which a good 
teacher, vdio has done his work well, has already made of his students* 

VIhen the test does not reinforce the teacher's opinion, several things 
could be amiss* Perhaps the test a bad one* This should show vip if 
there is consisten<^ In a pattern of several good students doing poorly on 
it and vice versa* Perhaps the teacher's previous sqppraisal vias not based 
on enou^ information, in which case the teacher is at fault for having 
made too hasty a judgment* A related problem might be that the type of 
test used, thou^ a gedd one, might not have been used enou^ previously 
for the students xo have become familiar with it* I^any times a teacher's 
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evaluation of a student is quite correct, as it is probably based on the 
daily contact of classroom performance* But Vhen there is insufficient 
testing to give the measured results necessary for the sake of the records, 
a single test may not corroborate the previous ongoing and more just appraisal. 
The questioiCs that are used in the classroom test provide pupils with 
better Information about the teacher *s course aims than do the textbooks 
or the course of study. They also direct pupil efforts towards the acquisition 
of the facts and skills needed for achieving these alias, thereby Improving 
their performance on the next test. Perhaps most iinportant of all, when 
the teacher sets his test specifications and tries to devise test questions 
that will help him In judging piq)il progress tovrard particular educational 
goals, he begins to see more clearly what the goals really mean and how hard 
it is to measure pxjpil progress toward them. 

Focused Attention , It is entirely possible that testing, correctly 
used, can become the most effective teaching tool ever devised since the 
time of Socrates, After all, is not the Socratic method merely a tiay of 
teaching by asking questions? All teachers should stop to consider \itiy 
learning via a test is so much more efficient and long lasting than learning 
via other means, such as a test, or television, or the language laboratory, 

Vhen we place ourselves In the student *s shoes, the ansxier becomes quite 
obvious. Learning during a test is effective because more and specific 
attention is directly focused on every item of a test, especially vihen the 
student knows that every item is going to be counted, inis is precisely 
why programed Instruction has made sudi dramatic inroads Into teaching 
methodology in all areas of education, A programed course is built up of 
a series of hundreds of small tests. The student is required by the program 
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to react correctly at each step before he proceeds. he is right, he 

gets a positive reinforcenient, then a new item* hhen he errs, he is forced 
to ref].ect ou the error immediately. He is then reinforced positively when 
the fiaiae item appears again later in the program* The reliability is vastly 
improved by frequent testing with immediate reiiiforcement. 

To sum tqp this notion, then, testing is one of the most effective 
teachiJig tools simply because it is a review, whirdi is given added prestige 
and importance by being a checkpoint labeled as a quiz, test, or examination 
and, consequently, honored with more attention by the leamer. 

Spaced Learning * Another notion, vrhich has not had enough consideration 
In the past by foreigi^ language teachers, is tlmt of spaced learning* This 
principle holds that in foreign language programs it is better to teach or 
drill a given segment for two minutes, ten different times, than it is to 
teach it for a twenty-Qdnute period at one time* The reader mi^t well ask: 

So hcivr does this principle relate to testing? In testing, it is safe to 
stipTilate that more frequent short tests are more effective than Infrequent 
long tests* Various beneficial results can readily be seen In following 
such a practice* The students become used to the different types of items 
that rai^t appear on a final exam. This contingency makes the larger exam 
urore just and more reliable because the students are rx)w domfortable with 
the format* By employing frequent exams, the teacher might diagnose problems 
which he can correct long before the midterm or final exam comes along. 

Frequent exams assure the teacher of more occasions of heightened concentration 
and attention on items that otherwise mi^t have been just another repetition 
or review* And, finally, frequent exams give still another opportunity to 
teach by analogy— the teacher *s most helpful ally* 



Some Specific Techniques * It seems to develop quite naturally, then, 



that in language teaching, more than in most disciplines, testing is teaching 
and vice versa. For example, suppose you as a te/icher wish to check if 
your students can make logical and v;ell"chosen variations on the dialogues 
they memorize. A simple way is to put a series of phrases on the chalk 
board from which they should select in order to alter their dialogue. 

They v;ould then orally engage their partners in the dialogue, making 
substitutions of whole phrases selected from those on the blackboard. Their 
dialogue partners are thus obligated to adjust to the variation and, in turn, 
pick a substitution from the board that semantically fits their counterpart's 
conversation. In this little test, the teacher is not only checking for 
ability in dialogue variation but also checking reading aloud, reciting 
from memory, and comprehension. It can now be seen how this test teaches 
just as well and as much as it evaluates, as do most good exams. 

Impromptu T^^sting . In purely oral testing, too many teachers seem to 
feel that they ire restricted to entirely structured formats, just because 
it is a test. This is far from true. In fact, the seemingly unstructured 
reality of certain tests are often their best quality. One good obvious 
way is for the teacher to simply move about the room quickly, asking as 
many rapid fire questions as can be crammed in to an active ten minutes. 

These questions can be about anything but staying, of course, within the 
student's range of vocabulary and grammatical understanding. One slight 
problem, which arises with this procedure, is the matter of lack of time 
for grading the student responses. This difficulty is resolved with a 
pre taped test of nearly this same type, which will be described later. 






Directed Testing * Another type of loosely-structured oral test is 



an outcropping of our classroom directed dialogue technique. The teacher 
instructs Student One to tell Student Two to ask Student Three if he or 
she has done or will do something or other for him (Student One). It is 
important that in responding, all three students become verbally engaged 
in the exchange using complete sentences. This forces them all to modify 
the answers and inflect the verbs in various ways. The objection might be 
raised at this point that these are nothing more than audio-lingual teaching 
techniques, but it must be clear by now that techniques also merge into 
overlapping areas of teaching and testing. 

A New Tape Technique . The two examples of the preceding paragraph 
both have the disadvantage of being difficult to judge and grade, because 
this happens so quickly and because after the student's utterances, there 
Is nothing left for the teacher to rely on for assigning a grade but an 
overtaxed memory. Perhaps the following arrangement will overcome this 
disadvantage. Prerecord many questions and statements that take rejoinders. 
Leave a pause after each statement long enough for ^ student to answer, 
then record a random ntmiber followed by another pause. Use as many numbers 
as there are students in the class, and repeat each ntmiber as many times 
as necessary to assign a number to every question recorded. Assign numbers 
to the students especially for the test (have them count off in the target 
language). Play the tape, and have the student whose number comes up 
answer orally first, and then \^ite it out on the test sheet. The students 
will all be alert to answer, since the numbers are recorded at random. 
Anticipating their number, they will mentally formulate the answers to all 
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of the questions, even though each student nwy not have to answer and write 
out ttore tha’' five or six. This system frees the teacher to move about with 
the grade book in hand and allows enough time to make a judgment and to give 
a grade on oral production. It also gives each student plenty of time to 
write out his answers, because the same number is never recorded twice in 
succession. These small test papers are collected and can then serve the 
teacher at his leisure to decide on an additional grade for written 
production. 

Pattern Paragraph Practice , ^^hen students have become familiarized 
with certain teaching techniques, they are better able to handle tests 
couched in more or less the same format as the regular classroom presentation 
of the material being tested. What is more, a test of this type has much 
higher reliability than one which presents the same material in a format 
that the student has never encountered. This principle holds true for 
written work as well as for oral production. A clear example occurs with 
"pattern paragraph practice." Suppose the class has been practicing 
paragraph writing by substituting the lexical items and leaving the function 
words intact, thereby adhering to the original grammatical structure of 
the paragraph but altering its semantic sense. This is an excellent writing 
practice that works well, the successful results of which can easily be 
confirmed. In classroom practice the instructions could be as folloX7s: 

"Copy the following short paragraph first as it is. Then copy it again 
changing the underlined words to words of your own choice that make sense 
and are grammatically correct within the reconstructed whole." On a test, 
practically the same instructions will servd well: "Change each underlined 

word to ai./ word of yuur ovm choice." Teaching arid testing of this 
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cociblned nature Is the most reliable, logical, just, and beneficial for 
all concerned. 

Directing llctlvatlon . Another purpose served by good testing In 
addition to verifying assimilation of the material covered Is motivation 
toward certain objectives and a specific terminal behavior. This purpose 
is all too often not even recognized by many teachers. Let us try here 
to elucidate and expand upon It. It was mentioned above that at the moment 
of testing, the student is at the peak of his povjers of attention and 
concentration. Therefore, we suggested that the teacher should take 
advantage of this peak performance and Include some test Items i which are 
clearly designed to make the student try to see relationships which he 
perhaps had not seen before. In other words, lt*s a good time to teach. 

Now taking this point of advantage a step further, we come to the student’s 
study time v/hen he Is preparing for a test he knows he is about to have. 

Much of a student’s best study effort comes when he Is preparing for a quiz 
or an examination- Furthermore, this heightened and sharpened study effort 
can be directly focused on given set of elements the teacher cares to 
emphasize. All the teacher need do is to be sure that the students know 
what to expect in terms of the material which will be covered, and that they 
be familiar with the technique that will be used. Testing thus becomes the 
strongest motivating force available to the teacher, and It Is a tootlvatlng 
force which can be directed toward certain objectives' at that. The natural 
conclusion, then, of this particular point on testing is obvious. If we 
want to maximize extended effort on the part of our students at home and 
In class, we should plan to test frequently. Short, frequent tests 
concentrating on one or two skills at a time will have the greatest 
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effectiveness. 

Generalizing . We refer to the generalization that is so often 
necessary in evaluating tests, which merely sample or spot check. Not 
kncwirxg exactly which items of, let's say, the regular past subjunctive 
verbs will appear on the test, the student is apt to study that whole 
category, which is exactly v/hat we want him to do. But in correcting a 
short test of this type, the reliability factor might be questioned If the 
whole test is too short of if there are not enough items (approximately 
three) of each verb type included. Pairs of items permit more reliable 
judgments than single items. Triads of items would be still more reliable 
than pairs. For the most part, however, it is safe to assume that if a 
given student can properly conjugate three regular -ar verbs . he can 
conjugate six and that if a student can write two correct hypothetical 
sentences contrary to fact, he can write another. We may, with caution, 
assume that this principle can be extended so far as to say that if a 
student can write an acceptable paragraph, he might also i^nrlta an acceptable 
composition. There is still another phase to this trend of thinking, 
which is that the consistency of production of a given group of students 
aiso allows us to generalise about the rank order of the group. The top 
student of the class on one day is not apt to be at the bottom on the next. 
Though the weakest student may have at some point a shining hour, his 
overall performance is sure to betray him. 

Listening Comprehension . The one language skill which is probably 
least understood yet has the greatest potential for total learning is 
listening comprehension. We have often heard people say, *'0h, I can't 
speak your language very well, but I understand everything." The only 
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sltuatlon where such a case might be true is when the speaker knot/s that 
his listener is indeed not very proficient, so he speaks slowly and carefully 
trying to use the vocabulary that the listener does command. But the 
moment that that same learner, who "understands everything," is among 
native speakers of the target language who are conversing at their normal 
rate of speed and in their normal way, he is lost. Comprehension must be 
worked on, then, early and constantly, and it must be tested at regular 
frequent intervals. The importance of this phase of foreign language 
learning cannot be over emphasized. Good understanding of a foreign 
language as it is normally spoken by natives concerns recognition of all 
sandhi (liaison, synalepha, and hiatus that cause forms to change), variation 
patterns, all phonological and grammatical interferences, all intonation 
differences, and all cultural implications. When we add the problem of ■ 
reducing this awesome list to the writing system of our target language 
with all its lack of "fit," the task becomes formidable. Nevertheless, 
all these items can be practiced in comprehension assignments, and they 
can be well tested by following the same techniques. 

liistening"in Procedures . Comprehension practice and tests can be 
conducted by having the student listen to recorded material with which he 
is unfamiliar either in the language lab, in isolated booths, or at home 
if he has the equipment. His task is to write out the script of a given 
lesson, taking as much time as is necessary to transcribe it all as 
correctly as he can. In the classroom, the teacher has several students 
copy certain sections on the blackboard in order to have the entire script. 
While this is taking place, the teacher should ask other students to read 
certain sections of their assignment. The vAole piece is then finally 
carefully studied for meaning, grammatical difficulties, spelling, and 



sound by reading it aloud. This practice, though not a new one, is too 
often overlooked in spite of the considerable improvement each session 
brings about in the student's listening comprehension. 

Now in a testing situation, almost the same procedure obtains. The 
only difference- would be the follow through. That is, in testing we tend 
to mark down the errors rather than correct them on the spot. Nevertheless, 
the comprehension test can be a prerecorded paragraph, dialogue, or narration 
with which the student is expected to deal in almost the same manner as if 
it were a practice session. He would be limited, of course, only to the 
amount of time he could spend on writing out vrtiat he hears. Looking at the 
test in this way, it becomes very much like a dictation. The teacher may, 
in fact, prefer to read the passage himself, doing it several times as if 
it were a dictation. Because of the tremendous importance of ear training 
for complete understanding, may we repeat that the comprehension skill is 
the most important acquisition a teacher can give the students. Not only 
does it pay off in kind by increasing all the other skills, but the pay-off 
to the teacher will come every time the students gratefully acknowledge that 
they are understanding the foreign language movies, radio broadcasts, 
television shoves, and their native-speaking acquaintances. The teaching 
practice described above is, or should be, the nearest approximation 
possible of an individual transported to the foreign country. And the 
added advantage is the availability of closely supervised instruction. 

As a testing technique, it is extremely effective for testing any or all 
of the five skills of understanding, speaking, reading, witing, and 
cultural assimilation. 

A Note of Caution . It is not the intent of this chapter to lead 



the teacher to believe that teachlug and testing are so much alike that 
all testing techniques should or can be used for teaching. While it Is 
mainly true that most teaching techniques can almost always be adapted for 
testing* the reverse Is not always so true. For Instance, a good test Ideally 
should test everyone; In the class. In doing so, It must challenge and 
Inoeed go slightly beyond the competency of the best student In the class; 
otherwise, the limit of that student's ability still remains an unknown. 

This means that If there Is even one perfect paper on a given test, 
strictly speaking, that test has not measured the whole class. Now that 
single student, who has not had his limits challenged, does not invalidate 
the test as a good average measure. That Is why we say that a test should 
ideally measure the upper limits of everyone. As a teaching procedure, 
this notion Is often effectively employed, but it is dangerous to always 
aim over the head of the best student. To repeat an old cliche, **NoLning 
succeeds like success." The class needs positive reinforcement continually, 
or It will lose Interest and momentum. At the other end of the testing 
spectrum, If a test Item Is so easy that every student answers it correctly, 
such an item cannot discriminate between students. Hence, strictly 
speaking, it may be considered as an invalid item. In teaching, on the 
other hand, we do this every day In class. That is, we give out challenges 
to which the entire class can respond successfully. In so doing, we create 
an effective drill. One purpose of structure drills is to internalize 
habits by many successful repetitions. Here, then, is a marked difference 
where a teaching tool can serve for testing, yet a testing format does 
not suffice as a teaching procedure.. 

Re-entry of Material . It is in’.portant for the entire class to know 
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precisely what material each test will cover and what skill will be 

t 

emphasized* But the students should realize that acquisition ox a second 
language must be acciuaulative and that grammatical points covered earlier 
in the course will continue to be involved in successive tests* So that 
the student can be checked on his ability to transfer his knowledge to new 
problems, there should be tests recombining a number of points at frequent 
intervals * Some students, who do well ^rfien the class is working on certain 
elements, may be at a loss when called upon to produce those same structures 
spontaneously at a later time* When this occurs on a test, that test is 
serving a diagnostic purpose and should act as a signal to the teacher to 
use some re-entry and recombining teaching techniques at the very first 
oppor tunity* 

Tests fail to provide a valid appraisal of the students* assimilation 
of the new material when they are concerned only with keeping abreast of 
the text and the points studied most recently* The most effective tests 
are those that vary somewhat in their techniques* But, more importantly, 
they must be well balanced and con5>rehensive in the coverage of material 
from any given point in the foreign language program* 

Differences * It might be prudent here before winding up this chapter 
to point out that more has been said here about how and when teaching and 
testing merge than how and \flhen they differ, ^rfiich must also be an important 
consideration* The main difference would be that a test should always 
concentrate more on ^rfiat to test rather than how to test* Discussions of 
testing should not deal only with techniques as the chief concern* We 
are on the right track ^rfien we ask ourselves such questions as, "Does the 
strategy that we use adequately measure the exact problem in the specific 



skill which we wish to test?” Another caution to take would be against a 
misunderstanding of the test, which serves so heavily as a teaching tool, 
that it may very well be measuring a student’s native intelligence and 
language aptitude rather than his achievement. The only thing that is 
radically different about teaching and testing is what we do with and 
about the results. In a teaching situation, we carry on the activity to 
sometimes profit from the student's error, while in a testing activity we 
must stop to make a note of how much has been assimilated. We should 
carefully define the problems that we want to test, then be sure that we 
observe and score only those points. The other elements, which serve as 
a vehicle frr the problems, then become our teaching bonus. The all 
pervasive nature of grammar and phonology in all forms of good language 
testing will guarantee the salubrious by-product of learning. 

Conclus ions . In summing up some of the answers and conclusions that 
we can arrive at here, we recapitulate certain salient points and find that: 
G (a) Tests play several major roles in measuring (1) aptitude, 

(2) achievement, in (3) diagnosing, and (4) serving as a teaching 
tool. 

0 (b) If a good teacher has dene his task properly, a good test will 

bear out what he already knows. 

0 (c) Exams can be of great help to the students when they also teach 



D 



GOOD 



new items by imitation, by induction, or by analogy as they test 
(d) Testing is one of the most effective teaching tools, because 
both study time preparing for a specific test and the testing 
period itself receive the studeut’e ue&u detention end 



concentration. 
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(e) The principle of spaced learning applies equally well to spaced 
testing, e.g., it is better to test for five minutes on ten 
different occasions than to test for fifty minutes at once. 

(f) When a test does uot verify what the teacher thinks he knov/s 
about a class or a student, it then serves as a diagnostic tool 
wore helpful to the teacher than the learner. 

(g) Many teaching techniques are excellent for testing. 

(h) Testing is teaching and vice versa, but testing practices are 

only slightly less useful for teaching than are teaching procedures 
.lor testing. 

(i) Short, sample, spot-check tests are reliable as long as there 
are enough (approximately three) recurrences of items from a 
common category. 

(j) Frequent, short tests are more reliable, more productive, and 

. more fair to the students than infrequent long ones. But both 
long and short tests should be used. 

(k) Comprehension practice is often neglected, yet it is most 
effective for testing all the skills. 

(l) Motivation toward specific objectives and terminal behavior is 
more attainable by testing than by many other means. 

(m) Giving grades on oral production can be substantially aided 
by the use of a simple tape recorded test. 

(n) Foreign language learning and testing are different from most 
other disciplines in that achievement is accumulative and 
requires analytical powers plus massive amounts of memorization, 
habitual repetition, and practice. 



Traditionally I students are supposed to hate and fear examinations* 

But It has been shown that when the proper attitudes about testing are 
instilled in the students by a good teacher, this tradition can be reversed. 
Students are not averse to taking written tests that are lively and brief, 
nor oral tests that are bright and that seem spontaneous. Indeed, if some 
of the principles listed above are put into action, the teacher will take 
pride in his frequent tests. The students will study, learn, and be 
grateful for the opportunity to help program their omi course and to learn 
Socratically. The test of a good teacher is to test his students. 













